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FACTS AND SCRAPS. 


To Lady Cyclists (and Others). 


Watze boils at 212 degrees. Water freezes 
at 82 degrees. are 


Marra vE Mepict, the wife of Louis XI., fond 
as she was of flowers, generally speaking, could 
not disguise her repugnance to roses, even to 
painted ones. aes 


‘‘My Lord Chancellor Hardwick,” says Dr. 
King, “when worth eight hundred thousand 
pounds, set the same value on half-a-crown as 
when he was worth only one hundred pounds. 

* * 


Tue pressure to obtain all individual rights 
for those who already have all individual 
liabilities and responsibilities is so logical as to 
become well-nigh irresistible. 

—Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi. 
* * * 


A 


| PI rH LE” Gostume 


Always looks fresh. 


It does NOT ‘‘MARK” or ‘*COCKLE,”’ 


Guizor said that the idea of representative 
government had hovered over Europe ever 
since the founding of modern states. But it will 
not reach its full development till both women 
and men give their best thought to its pros- 
perity.— Francis. 


and when brushed and dried 


LOOKS AS GOOD AS NEW. 


From Leading Drapers, 
or particulars fom Ee. RIPLEY & SON’S 


* * 

Ong thing we may be certain of—that what 
is contrary to women’s nature to do they never 
will be made to do by simply giving their 
nature free play. John Geware Mill. 


Aw English firm is using the silk of the wild 
silk-worm, from which is woven a soft, sub- 
aay fabric of a light tussore or pongee 
shade. 


“THe QUEEN” says :— 
“The pros 


* * * 


You may set it down as a truth which admits 
of few exceptions, that those who ask your 
opinion r want your praise, and will be 
contented mit nothing less.—0O. W. Holmes. 

*  * * 


LONDON OFFICE : 


rooc, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


Our brains are seventy-year clocks. The 
Angel of Life winds them up once for all, 
then closes the case, and gives the key into the 
hand of the Angel of the Resurrection.—0. WwW. 
Holmes. 

x * x 

I suppose the life of every century has. more 
or less special resemblance to that of some 
particular apostle. I cannot help thinkin i 
this century has Thomas for its mo el._—O. W. 


Holmes. 
* * x 


Horr.— The saints of the Most High shall 
take the kingdom, and possess the kingdom for 
ever, even for ever and ever.”—Daniel. 

* * * 

‘“Noraine can we call our own but death.”— 
Shakespeare. 

* x 

‘ TruE hope is swift, and flies with swallow’s 
wings.” —Shakespeare. 

* * 


Tur wreck of the “Fitzroy” adds one more 
instance to the cases in which women have shown 
in moments of panic a more than masculine 
courage. The earliest reports of the disaster 
vig onan the splendid behaviour and fortitude 
of the women amongst the passengers, amidst 
the terrors of shipwreck and darkness, with 
surging seas around them and immediate dea 
in front.—Melbourne Sun. 


* * * 
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A corrEsponpEent of the Indian Social 
Reformer suggests that on the occasion of 
Hindu marriages, when it is the custom to 
invite Hindu ladies of the locality, the invita- 
tions should be extended to English ladies, 
as a means of promoting friendly relations. 
‘‘ English ladies,” says the writer, “ will certainly 
contribute a great deal to enliven the proceedings 
of their Hindu sisters by their presence, co-opera- 
tion and assistance. They may learn our own 
choice selections of music, and impart their own 
to our women. English ladies returning home 
will carry with them pleasant recollections of 
such gatherings, and great sympathy for their 
Hindu sisters. The present gulf between 
English and native women will be bridged over, 
and mutual understanding established.” 


é BUT BE SURE THEY E CARTER’S. 

" Carter's Little Liver Pills are sometimes counterfeited. It Is not enough to ask for 
Little Liver Pills”; CARTER’S Is the important word, and should be observed on 
the outside wrapper, otherwise the pitts within cannot be genuine. _ : 

Do not take any mangptess “Little Liver Pills” that may be offeres. But be sure 
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<CREMATION OF THE DEAD. | —he operated on the Emperor Napoleon—in 
By Mrs. Fenwick Mrtuer. short he is quite at “the top” of his particular 


| tree”) gave his utterance on the question of 
Ir will have been observed how many of the | the best way of disposing of the dead a special 
more distinguished personages who have re- | interest, and drew2public attention in a marked 
cently died have been cremated. It is only | degree. 


some twenty years ago that this form of | Sir H , 

: | r Henry Thompson argued for the burning 

aan of the Serene yen vee ae of the dead, in place of hiding the bodies in the 

2 - iy Pa ei a : P it - a earth, on sanitary grounds. In this respect, in 
urope. sae es on eo =f fact, cremation is unassailably the best method. 

bata ‘a Pores us the perce The body, as soon as the mysterious principle 

term for the actions of any person in advance | that we call “Life” has ceased to operate, 


of his time, and original in thought in any | pecomes the subject of separating (disintegrating) 
way), but only a very few, had perceived for | forces, and begins to resolve itself into its 


themselves that there was good reason for | original elements. Those elements are precisely 
using fire to dispose as rapidly and safely ®8 | the same as compose the rest of the world, 
possible of the remains of mortality from which | inanimate as well as living. What itis that, 
life has departed. : either in animal or vegetable, makes those 
_ The first modern instance in England was ® | elements “ alive,” is a secret that is as far from 
Mr. Kensett, who died in 1855. His will ran | gyproaching a solution to-day as ever. The 


‘thus:— : ; . | principle that combines the mixture of chemicals 
“ Believing in the impolicy of interring the | into a vitalised being, whether « growing plant, 
dead amid the living, and as an example tO|, microbe, or a larger animal, is absolutely 
others, I give my body, four days after death, | undiscovered; so far so that it is shown, by 
to the directors of the Imperial Gas Company, | Tyndall’s experiments with the purest Alpine 
London, to be placed in one of their retorts | gir, that the most minute forms of animal life, 
and consumed to ashes, and that they be paid | the microscopic forms that gather in stagnant 
ten pounds by my executors for the trouble this | water and other fluids, are as much the repro- 
act will impose on them in so doing. Should ® | duction of previous living beings of the same 
deference to fanaticism and superstition pre-| kind as ‘proud man” himself; for if the air 
vent their granting this my request, then My | be excluded or sterilised, even the lowest form 
-executors must submit to have my remains | of life never generates of itself. As Tennyson, 
buried, and this must be done in the plainest | apostrophising a little flower, says :— 
manner possible, in my family arene on Bt. “Tf I could understand you, root and all, 
John’s Wood Cemetery, to assist in poisoning and all in all, 
ae ne ws septa: h ad I should know what God and man is.” 
Th a SCO ee a The secret of life is the same in the tiniest 
e will of Mr. Kensett was made by a solicitor. vegetable ,as in the greatest elephant; and 
n. - ae 
Fcaeee fpr agnlnaae: cn be i ne secret, and probably for ever will so 
t ca ges 4 erie tio ‘igs : ‘eaall : "Bat wit is certain is that, the moment that 
ric’ person caused a commotion by actually |. a ; 4 
burning, in the grounds of his own house at the life ceases, the whole organism begins to dis- 
Isle of Wight, the remains of his mother and solve into its original elements. The gases and 
his wife. This brave spirit’s name was Captain solid substances of the human house part 
Hanham, and he asserted that his mother | CO™Pany with each other, and man’s bodily 
‘(Lady Hanham) and his wife had both talked form resolves itself into the flower, the atmos- 
the subject over with him, and desired that he 
should thus dispose of their bodies if they died 
first, and promised to do the like by him if it 
should fall to his lot to pass over the great gulf 
while they lived. Questions were asked in | 


love, enabled service, and was informed by 
thought. But the appointed time once arrived 


phere, the dust of the ground. What matters | 
it? The form was dear because it enshrined | pyt probably learned embalming while in 


| 


The process of disintegrating the body by fire is 
in chemical essentials simply the same as that 
of slow decomposition in a grave. The difference 
is that the heat destroys at once all noxious 
germs, and burns up and makes harmless, 
before their escaping to the outer air, the gases 
of decomposition that are mischievous to the 
health of those who breathe them, as well as 
all disease germs and infections. 


Nobody has ever ventured to deny the plea 
for cremation on sanitary grcinds. But objec- 
tions are forthcoming, nev. vheless, on other 
grounds. 

The real objection in many minds is simply 
the prejudice that arises from custom. We in 
our land and time are not accustomed to recog- 
nise cremation as a respectful, affectionate and 
ordinary method of disposing of the body. 
But in order to check this mere instinctive 
feeling, we need only reflect that all sorts of 
plans for the inevitable end have been tried, 
and combined: with tender love and deep 
reverence, at one time or another, and that 
most of them are still followed somewhere on 
the earth. 

Sometimes the method employed was the 
product of special circumstances, as in the 
case of the ‘“ cave-dwellers,” whose remains 
are found in some places; they had no tools 
for digging graves, and therefore simply laid 
their dead in unused sand-caves. Again, 
the well-known ‘“ mummies” of ancient 
Egypt are the product of the special circum- 
stances under which that ancient people lived. 
The Egyptians (who are the oldest nation whose 
rites are on record) probably embalmed their 
dead chiefly because they had no wood for 
funeral pyres, while burial was equally 
impracticable in the desert sands of the valley 
of the Nile. They had three methods of 
embalming, in the first of which the brain and 
the viscera were removed, the body laid in black 
salt for seventy days, then again washed and 
rolled in numerous linen bandages; in the 
second method, oils and salts were used; andin 
the third, salt only. 


The ancient (Biblical) Jews buricd their dead, 


Egypt, for we read that Jacob was embalmed ; 
while on the other hand, Saul and Jonathan 


Parliament, and there was talk of a prosecution. | 
Ultimately, however, the subject dropped, as it 
appeared that there was actually no law that 


touched the matter. Later on, a half-mad 
Welshman of great age, who called himself, 


at which these qualities no longer inhabit the | yore undoubtedly burned, as were Asa and 


fiesh—dear and pagers d though it be for Jehoram ; Amos also gives directions concern- 
memory’s sake—still it is now no more than ing burning. 


the empty shell of the departed life, and it The old Greeks paid special attention to 


mae ke eeverensly Jatdiyestdo) and allowed be funeral rites, believing that the shades of those 
disintegrate. Various plans may retard this 


“the Arch Druid,” and tried to revive the | 
Druidical religion, roused a storm by cremating 
a child’s body; but this also ‘‘ blew over,” the , 
main result of these two cases being the assur- | 
ance that the law of England did not interfere | 
with cremation. 


process, but it is inevitable at last, and as it 
is the natural lot, why try to retard it at all? 


separate, gases are given forth that are very 
| injurious, if breathed, to the life and health of 
The great impetus to the consideration of the | other creatures. This is so, even when death 


deprived of them wandered on the banks of 
Styx. Burning became common among them 
after the Siege of Troy; the pyres were outside 


But the point of sanitary importance is thatas the city, except in Sparta, where Lycurgus 
the elements of what was once a living body | ordained that they should be within the walls to 
| familiarise the people with the calm, unterrified 


idea of death. Homer gives a minute and 


graphic account of the ceremonies observed, in 


disposal of the dead by burning as a practical has not taken place from any infectious com- | his description of the obsequies of Patroclus. 


matter, and one still open to discussion, was plaint, but is yet more so when death has been 
given in 1874, by the question being taken up by , caused by a disease of the germ tribe; then 
the celebrated surgeon, Sir Henry Thompson. | the result to the living of a scattering of the 
His important professional and social position germs during the slow breaking up of the 
(for he has great friends in the Royal Family | elements of the body may be very serious indeed. | 


The Romans at first burned and_ buried 
indiscriminately ; afterwards, for the body to 
be burned within the city was among the 
privileges of the Vestal Virgins ; and about 
50 b.c. burning was universal for all but those 
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a ne 
who had been struck by lightning or died tooth- 


less infants. 

The Persian fire-worshipper did not desecrate 
his god by offering him dead bodies, and therefore 
enclosed a corpse in wax, while at the present 
day, the fire-worshippers (Parsees) of India 
expose their dead on open platforms in ‘‘ Towers 
of Silence” for the flesh to be eaten by birds of 
prey. The ancient Scythians buried in 
barrows; the Bactrians kept dogs to eat the 
dead; some savage nations are accustomed as 
a special sign of honour to eat their dead; the 
Gauls burned them; and the ancient Germans 
burned specially their distinguished dead. 

In the present day, too, many and various 
are the plans employed. The Persians of India 
(the Parsees) nowadays, as just mentioned, 
objecting, as their ancestors did, to contaminate 
their fire god with dead offerings, place their 
dead in the ghastly ‘‘ Towers of Silence,” where 
flocks of unholy vultures roost, waiting for 
their prey, and these birds pick the flesh off the 
bones in the course of a couple of days. Into 
these places none but the bearers are allowed 
to penetrate ; the relatives accompany a body 
to the door, and a few days after receive the 
bones for interment if they wish. The Hindoos 
burn their dead in a very objectionable and 
primitive fashion, simply laying the body on 
stack of wood, covering it with more, and 
setting fire to it. ‘Earth to earth” burial, 
4.e., without any coffin, is practised in some 
nations, the Chinese, in particular, scarcely 
giving a decently complete covering of mould 
to their dead. The wealthy will bury in this 
country in cerements of lead and vaults of 
stone, to delay as long as possible the dis- 
solution of the disused bodily frame ; and our 
Royal personages even now are embalmed. 

Thus, any argument drawn from custom is 
at once disposed of; mankind can become 
habituated to any sort of last rites, and to 
regard any method whatever of disposing of the 
body as the last tribute of respect from the 
living to the dead. 

Sentiment is, nevertheless, here and now, 
still a most powerful enemy to cremation. It 
is a sort of vague solace to the sad heart to 
cherish a vision of the bodies of those who have 
loved in life being at last re-united in the grave. 
But, after all, we cannot recognise this as & 
sensible objection to a method of disposing 
of the dead that is otherwise desirable; and 
the ashes of those who loved in life may still 
rest in one spot, if. wished, after cremation. 

A real difficulty is the fact that secret 
poisoning might become vastly more common. 
At present, it is known that the body can be 
disinterred long after death, and the cause, if 
poison, may be revealed. But were a poisoned 
man once safely burned, the ashes would tell no 
tales. This promise of immunity might give 
courage to those inclined to surely the most 
cowardly of all forms of murder. It is hard to 
see how to get over this objection. The only 
answer is that since the dead, if buried, are 
likely to poison the living, this is a danger more 
frequently incurred, and more real by far, than 
the deliberate poisoning to which immunity 
from discovery by exhumation may lead. 

Religion, of course, as invariably happens, 
has been hotly cited to support ‘‘ things as they 
are.” It has been urged that cremation would 
interfere with the resurrection, to which it is 
replied that no Christian teacher ever doubted 
the raising up of the burned martyrs, and that 
God’s power to raise the body is not limited by 
a dispersion by fire’s action of the elements of 
that body, any more than it is by the more 
slow but not less sure disintegration of them in 


educated and refined classes ; 
neither know nor care anything about the 
sanitary or esthetic grounds for preferring cre- 
mation to burial. But the problem of disposing 
of the dead in crowded countries is a pressing 
one, and especially so in the neighbourhood of 
great towns, where the graveyards are often 
most repulsive and unwholesome; and it is 
probable that one day an effort will be made to 


the coffin. Still, the Roman Catholic Church has 
prohibited cremation, and does so yet to the 
faithful. 


As to the danger of being buried or burned 


while still alive—a real and ghastly possibility 
that occasionally crosses the mind—surely it 
must be far more terrible to be shut up in a 
box and deposited in a grave under a mountain 
of damp earth while semi-conscious, than to be 
rapidly destroyed, to a certainty, as cremation 
will do it in the first few instants after entering 
the heated chamber. 


It was not long after Sir Henry Thompson 


wrote that a society was formed to erect a 
proper ‘‘crematorium,” where the process could 
be decently and rapidly carried out at fixed 
charge. There was nothing in the law to prevent 
this, but the Home Secretary issued an edict 
under his general powers, to the effect that 
nobody might be cremated except they had left 
written instructions for such disposal of their 


own remains. It follows that Sir B. W. 
Richardson, M.D., Miss Emily Faithfull, Mrs. 
Massingberd, Mr. Du Maurier and the many 


other persons, several hundreds by now, who 
have thus been finally laid to rest, had so 
ordered for themselves. 


At present the practice is confined to the 
the others 


extend the practice of disposing of the dead by 


cremation to the masses generally. That it 
would be much opposed for a time, however, 
is certain, for what that is novel and unaccus- 
tomed is not so detested? It remains for those 


of us wise enough to see the sanitary value 
and greater mercifulness of this method, and 
calm enough to contemplate the inevitable 


hour when we too shall be called over to the 


great majority who do rest from their labours, to 
order on our own behalf that thus we shall be 
laid away, doing our final act of service to 
mankind by setting a good example in death. 


COURAGE. 


Becavss I hold it sinful to despond, 
And will not let the bitterness of life 

Blind me with burning tears, but look beyond 
Its tumults and its strife ; 


Because I lift my head above the mist, 
Where the sun shines and the broad breezes 
blow, ; 
By every ray and every raindrop kissed 
That God’s love doth bestow ; 


Think you I find no bitterness at all ? 
No burden to be borne like Christian’s pack ? 
Think you there are no ready tears to fall 
Because I keep them back ? 


Why should I ae life’s ills with cold reserve 
To curse myself and all who love me? Nay! 

A thousand times more good than I deserve 
God gives me every day. 


And in each one of these rebellious tears 

Kept bravely back He makes a rainbow shine ; 
Grateful I take His slightest gift, no fears 

Nor any doubts are mine. 


Dark skies must clear, and when the clouds are 
past 
One golden day redeems a weary year ; 
Patient I listen, sure that sweet at last 
Will sound His voice of cheer. 


CELIA THAXTER, 


THE CALF-PATH, OR IMMEMORIAL 
CUSTOM. 

One day through the primeval wood 

A calf walked home, as good calves should ; 

But made a trail all bent askew, 

A crooked trail, as all calves do. 

Since then two hundred Pris have fled, 

And, I infer, the calf is ; 

But still he left behind his trail, 

And thereby hangs my moral tale. 

The trail was taken up next day 

By a lone dog that passed that way ; 

And then a wise bell-wether sheep 

Pursued the trail o’er vale and steep, 

And drew the flock behind him, too, 

As good bell-wethers always do. 

And from that day, o’er hill and glade, 

Through those old woods a path was made, 

And many men wound in and out, 

And dodged and turned and bent about, 

And uttered words of righteous wrath, 

Because ’twas such a crooked path ; 

But still they followed—do not laugh— 

The first migrations of that calf, 

And through this winding wood-way stalked 

Because he wobbled when he walked. 

This forest path became a lane, 

That bent and turned and turned again ; 

This crooked lane became a road, 

Where many a poor horse, with his load, 

Toiled on beneath the burning sun, 

And travelled some three miles in one. 

‘And thus a century and a half 

They trod the footsteps of that calf. 

The years passed on in swiftness fleet, 

The road became a village street, 

And this, before men were aware, 

A city’s crowded thoroughfare, 

And: soon the central street was this 

Of a renowned metropolis. 

‘And men two centuries and a half 

Trod in the footsteps of that calf. 

Each day a hundred thousand rout 

Followed the zigzag calf about ; 

‘And o’er his crooked journey went 

The traffic of a continent. 

‘A hundred thousand men were led 

By one calf near three centuries dead.. 

‘They followed still his crooked way, 

‘And lost one hundred years a day ! 

For thus such reverence is lent 

To well-established precedent. 

A moral lesson this might teach, 

Were I ordained and called to preach. 

For men are prone to go it blind 

Along the calf-paths of the mind,. 

And work away from sun to sun 

To do what other men have done.. 

They follow in the beaten track, 

. And out and in, and forth and back,,. 

And still their devious course pursue, 

To keep the path that others do. 

But how the wise old wood-gods laugh,. 

Who saw the first primeval calf! 

Ah! many things this tale might teach— 

But I am not ordained to preach. 


Sam W. Foss, in the Woman’s Journal. 


. 
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Tux troubles of English housekeepers with 
servants are mere trifles compared with the 
woes of the American mistress. The blame is 
now laid on the bicycle. It is almost impossi- 
ble in America to get a domestic servant who 
does not ride a bicycle, and does not insist on 
being out on the machine for the greater part 
of the day and night. Mistresses are said to 
be offering a premium of £10 for a maid 
who can be guaranteed to have never learnt 
cycling. 


Aprit 21, 1808 


MARY WOLLSTONE- 
CRAFT’S 


“VINDICATION OF THE RIGHTS OF 
WOMEN ” (Published 1793). 
CHAPTER XI. 

Duty To PARENTS. 

{TuERE seems to be an indolent propensity in 
man to make prescription always take place of 
reason, and to place every duty on an arbitrary 

foundation. 

If parents discharge their duty they have a 
strong hold and sacred claim on the gratitude of 
their children; but few parents are willing to 
receive the respectful affection of their offspring 
on such terms. They demand blind obedience, 
because they do not merit a reasonable service ; 
and to render these demands of weakness and 
ignorance more binding, a mysterious sanctity 
is spread round the most arbitrary principle ; 
for what other name can be given to the blind 
duty of obeying vicious or weak beings merely 
because they obeyed a powerful instinct. 

The simple definition of the reciprocal duty, 
which naturally subsists between parent and 
child, may be given in a few words: The parent 
who pays proper attention to helpless infancy 
has a right to require the same attention when 
the feebleness of age comes upon him. But to 
subjugate a rational being to the mere will of 
another, after he is of age to answer to society 
for his own conduct, is a most cruel and undue 
stretch of power; and, perhaps, as injurious to 
morality as those religious systems which do 
not allow right and wrong to have any existence, 
but in the Divine will. 

I never knew a parent who had paid more 
than common attention to his children, dis- 
regarded ;* on the contrary, the early habit of 
relying almost implicitly on the opinion of a 

‘respected parent is not easily shook, even when 
matured reason convinces the child that his 
father is not the wisest man in the world. This 
weakness, for a weakness it is, though the 
epithet amiable may be tacked to it, a reason- 
able man must steel himself against; for the 
absurd duty, too often inculcated, of obeying a 
parent only on account of his being a parent, 
shackles the mind, and prepares it for a slavish 
submission to any power but reason. 

I distinguish between the natural and 
accidental duty due to parents. 

The parent who sedulously endeavours to 
form the heart and enlarge the understanding 
.of his child, has given that dignity to the dis- 
.charge of a duty common to the whole animal 
world, that only reason can give. This is the 
parental affection of humanity, and leaves 
instinctive natural affection far behind. Such 
@ parent acquires all the rights of the most 
sacred friendship, and his advice, even when 
his child is advanced in life, demands serious 
consideration. 

With respect to marriage, though after one 
and twenty a parent seems to have no right 
+o withhold his consent on any account; yet 
twenty years of solicitude call for a return, 
-and the son ought, at least, to promise not to 
marry for two or three years, should the object 
of his choice not entirely meet with the appro- 
‘bation of his first friend. 

But, respect for parents is, generally speak- 
ing, a much more debasing principle ; it is only 
a selfish respect for property. The father who 
is blindly obeyed, is obeyed from sheer weak- 
ness, or from motives that degrade the human 
‘character. 

A great proportion of the misery that wanders, 


* Dr. Johnson makes the same observation. 
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in hideous forms, around the world, is allowed 
to rise from the negligence of parents ; and still 
these are the people who are most tenacious of 


what they term a natural right, though it be 


subversive of the birth-right of man, the right 


of acting according to the direction of his own 
reason. 

I have already very frequently had occasion 
to observe, that vicious or indolent people are 


always eager to profit by enforcing arbitrary 


privileges; and, generally, in the same propor- 
tion as they neglect the discharge of the duties 
which alone render the privileges reasonable.t 


This is at the bottom a dictate of common 
sense, or the instinct of self-defence, peculiar 


to ignorant weakness ; resembling that instinct, 
which makes a fish muddy the water it swims 
in to elude its enemy, instead of boldly facing it 
in the clear stream. 

From the clear stream of argument, indeed, 
the supporters of prescription, of every de- 
nomination, fly; and, taking refuge in the 
darkness, which, in the language of sublime 
poetry, has been supposed to surround the 
throne of Omnipotence, they dare to demand 
that implicit respect which is only due to His 
unsearchable ways. But, Jet me not be thought 
presumptuous, the darkness which hides our 
God from us, only respects speculative truths— 
it never obscures moral ones; they shine 
clearly, for God is light, and never, by the 
constitution of our nature, requires the dis- 
charge of a duty the reasonableness of which 
does not beam on us when we open our eyes. 

The indolent parent of high rank may, it is 
true, extort a show of respect from his child, 
and females on the Continent are particularly 


subject to the views of their families, who never 


think of consulting their inclination [in mar- 
riage] or providing for the comfort of the poor 
victims of their pride. The consequence is 
notorious; these dutiful daughters become 
adulteresses, and neglect the education of their 
children, from whom they, in their turn, exact 
the same kind of obedience. 

Females, it is true, in all countries, are too 
much under the dominion of their parents; 
and few parents think of addressing their 
children in the following manner, though it 
is in this reasonable way that Heaven seems to 
command the whole human race. ‘It is your 
interest to obey me till you can judge for your- 
self; and the Almighty Father of all has im- 
planted an affection in me to serve as a guard 
to you whilst your reason is unfolding ; but 
when your mind arrives at maturity you must 
only obey me, or rather respect my opinions, 
so far as they coincide with the light that is 
breaking in on your own mind.” 

A slavish bondage to parents cramps every 
faculty of the mind; and Mr. Locke very 
judiciously observes that: “If the mind be 
curbed and humbled too much in children ; if 
the spirits be abased and broken much by too 
strict a hand over them, they lose all their 
vigour and industry.” This strict hand may 
in some degree account for the weakness of 
women; for girls, from various causes, are 
more kept down by their parents, in every 
sense of the word, than boys. The duty 
expected from them is, like all the duties 
arbitrarily ,imposed on women, more from a 
sense of propriety, more out of respect for 
decorum, than reason; and thus taught 
slavishly to submit to their parents, they are 
prepared for the slavery of marriage. 

I do not dream of insinuating that either 
wives or boys and girls are always slaves. I 
ilies AAR erate ee aE A ES ae 


+This is @ Broporsionstely true observation as regards 


wifely obedience.—Ep. W. 
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only insist that when they are obliged to submit 
to authority blindly their faculties are weakened, 
and their tempers rendered imperious or abject. 
I also lament that parents, indolently availing 
themselves of a supposed privilege, damp the 
first faint glimmering of reason, rendering at 
the same time the duty, which they are so 
anxious to enforce, an empty name; because 
they will not let it rest on the only basis on 
which a duty can rest securely : for unless it be 
founded on knowledge, it cannot gain sufficient 
strength to resist the squalls of passion, or the 
silent sapping of self-love. But it is not the 
parents who have given the surest proof of their 
affection for their children, or, to speak more 
properly, who by fulfilling their duty have 
allowed a natural parental affection to take root 
in their hearts, who most vehemently insist on 
their children submitting to their will merely 
because it is their will. On the contrary, the 
parent who sets a good example patiently lets 
that example work ; and it seldom fails to pro- 
duce its natural effect—filial reverence. 
Children cannot be taught too early to submit 
to reason, the true definition of that necessity, 
which Rousseau insisted on, without defining 


it; for to submit to reason is to submit to the 


nature of things, and to that God who formed 
them ; so to promote our real interest. 

Why should the minds of children be warped 
as they just begin{to expand, only to favour the 
indolence of parents, who insist on a privilege 
without being willing to pay the price fixed 
by nature? I have before had occasion to 
observe that a right always includes a duty, 
and I think it may, likewise, fairly be inferred, 
that they forfeit the right who do not fulfil the 
duty. 

It is easier, I grant, to command than reason, 
but it does notSfollow from hence that children 
cannot comprehend the reason why they are 
made to do certain things habitually; for, from 
a steady adherence to a few simple principles of 


conduct flows that salutary power which a 
judicious parent gradually gains over a child’s 
mind. And this power becomes strong indeed, 
if tempered by an even display of affection 


brought home to the child’s heart. For, I 


believe, as a general rule, it must be allowed 
that the affection which we inspire always 


resembles that we cultivate; so that natural 
affections, which have been supposed almost 
distinct from reason, may be found more nearly 
connected with judgment than is commonly 
allowed. Nay, as another proof of the necessity 
of cultivating the female understanding, it is 
but just to observe that the affections seem to 
have a kind of animal capriciousness when they 
merely reside in the heart. 

It is the irregular cxercise of parental 
authority that first injures the mind, and to 
these irre,ularities girls are more subject than 
boys. The will of those who never allow their 
will to be disputed, unless they happen to be in 
a good humour, when they relax proportionally, 
is almost always unreasonable. To elude this 
arbitrary authority girls very early learn the 
lessons which they afterwards practise on their 
husbands; for I have frequently seen a little 
sharpfaced miss rule a whole family, excepting 
that now and then mamma's anger will burst 
out of some accidental cloud ;—either her hair 
was ill dressed,{ or she had lost more money 
at cards, the night before, than she was willing 
to own to her husband ; or some such mora] 
cause of anger. 


t I myself heard a little girl once say to a servant, ‘“ My 
mamma has been scolding me finely this morning, because 
her hair was net dressed to please her.’ Though this 
remark was pert, it was just. And what respect could a 
girl acquire for such a parent without doing violence to 


ry reason? 
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After observing" sallies ofjthis kind, I have 
been led into a melancholy train of reflection 
respecting females, concluding that when their 
first affection must lead them astray, or make 
their duties clash till"they rest on mere whims 
and customs, little can be expected from them 
How, indeed, can an 
instructor remedy this evil ? For to teach them 
virtue on any solid principle is to teach them 


as they advance in life. 


to despise their parents. Children cannot, 


ought not, to be taught to make allowance for 


the faults of their parents, because every such 
allowance weakens the force of reason in 
their minds, and makes them still more 


indulgent to their own. It is one of the most 


sublime virtues of maturity that leads us to be 


severe with respect to ourselves, and forbearing 


to others; but children should only be taught 
the simple virtues, for if they begin too early 


to make allowance for human passions and 


manners, they wear off the fine edge of the 


criterion by which they should regulate their 


own, and become unjust in the same proportion 
as theyfgrow indulgent. 

The affections of children and weak people, 
are always selfish; they love their relatives, 
because they are beloved by them, and not on 
accountJof their virtues. Yet, till esteem and 
love areyblended together in the first affection, 
and reason made the foundation of the first 
duty, morality will stumble at the threshold. 
But, till society is very differently constituted 
parents, I fear, will still insist on being obeyed, 
because they will be obeyed; and constantly 
endeavour to settle that power on a Divine 
right which will not bear the investigation of 
reason. 


(To be continued.) 


GOOD FRIDAY CUSTOMS IN THE 
CITY. 


One of the few ceremonies that remain to 
render Londoners not altogether forgetful of 
the past was carried out on Good Friday at the 
Priory Church of St. Bartholomew the Great. 
Tt is said to have originated in the fancy of a 
devout widow, who “once upon a time” left a 


legacy to provide 21 aged widows of the parish, 


with 21 new sixpences. The distribution was 
to take place on Good Friday, but the coins 
were not to change hands in the ordinary way. 
They had to be placed on the tombstone of the 
testatrix by the churchwardens and picked up 
by the widows. It is feared that this quaint 
custom has no origin in fact, at any rate, no 
‘‘ documentary” evidence is procurable. There 
is no tomb in the churchyard bearing any 
inscription which might serve to identify the 
generous but romantic lady, and, at the same 
time, provide a spot for the money changing. 
There is, moreover, no record of such a 
bequest having been made in ancient days. 
Tombstones there are, of course, and the 
money has always b2en forthcoming, but 
the fact that this little sentimental observance 
is still perpetuated is chiefly due to the kind- 
ness of the late Mr. J. W. Butterworth, who 
invested sufficient capital to produce the 
necessary pieces of silver, and who, also, indi- 
cated upon which stone they were to be placed. 
On Good Friday morning, with the customary 
formalities, the money was distributed after 
service in the church. After the coins had been 
appropriated, each of the old ladies received a 
hot-cross bun and half-a-crown, the latter being 
presented by Mrs. Hannah Jarratt, of Westgate- 
on-sea, who for some years has added a decidedly 
practical value to a curious custom, and who 
this year showed further generosity by sending 
handsome crochet shawls for distribution 
amongst the recipients, who were delighted with 
the bounteous character of the gifts. 
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WHERE WILL IT END? 


‘We have demands for the 
ARMY 
(including Supplementary Esti- 
mates) and _ contingencies, 
nearly oe. sa eas 
NAVY, 


Net total asked from the British 

taxpayer's pocket for one year, 

and the direct consequences 

of this year’s voting ... . £44,868,000 
In a word, FORTY-FIVE MILLIONS STERLING, 
leaving out expenditure in India and all over 
the colonies.”—Daily Chronicle, March 9th. 


On February 25th, Mr. Brodrick announced 
to the House of Commons that the Government 


were about to ask for ‘the greatest increase 


ever proposed to the British Army in time of 
peace”; adding that this “‘ would point to the 


necessity of very complete justification of such 
a demand.” In the long speech which followed, 


however, such justification would be sought in 
vain, the defence being simply a repetition of 


what is not in the Jeast new—the difference 
between our Army system and that of the 
great military nations of the Continent. There 
was indeed one reason given which was in no 
way @ justification, namely, the “ prodigious 
frontier ” which has to be defended. While, on 
the one hand, the Under Secretary for War 
demands and receives “the greatest increase 
ever proposed to the British Army in 
time of peace” on the ground of the 
vast extent of our frontier; on the other 
hand, military men are busily engaged in 
extending it still further, and in preparing the 
way for larger annexations at some future date. 

The voting of this unprecedented addition to 
the Army was followed on March 10th by Mr. 
Goschen’s demand for what he himself described 
as “‘a colossal sum” for the Navy Estimates. 
No reasons whatever for the increase were 
given or suggested in Mr. Goschen’s speech, 
which expressed entire confidence in the willing- 
ness of the House to grant the sums asked for. 
A few flattering words about the “generosity” 
of the taxpayers, alone expressed any sense 
that such demands needed to be justified. 

The First Lord of the Admiralty was evidently 
not afraid of alarming his hearers. He looked 
back to a time not so many years distant, when 
the total Naval Estimates, as proposed by him- 
self (1872), were £9,500.000 ; whereas the 
present estimates are £23,500,000. And even 
in the last ten years Mr. Goschen showed 
that the number of men and boys employed 
has fully doubled. 

In speaking of the Jubilee naval display last 
July, a few words were let fall betraying the 
insatiable nature of military demands. The 
Admiralty, it seems, were not, as the public, 
‘dazzled by that display. It did not seem 
to us that it meant that we had reached a state 
of perfection. It was great, but we wanted 
more. It was satisfactory, but not reaching 
the ideal standard,—if ever that standard 
could be reached.” The last words are signifi- 
cant. How can the “ideal” of an Admiralty 
ever be attained, while each advance made by 
one nation is a signal for all other nations to 
keep pace with that advance ? 

One practical result of this sort of idealism 
was thus described by Mr. Goschen. ‘ While 
we are furnishing our new vessels with new 
and more powerful guns, the vessels which, a 
few years ago, were considered admirably 
armed, are now considered to be armed 


.-. £21,000,000 
28,868,000 
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obsoletely, or as a friend of mine expressed’ 
it, are armed with old iron.” So what has 
been prepared at enormous cost is thrown 
aside, while further sums are extracted from: 
the pockets of the unhappy tax-payers, to pile 
up new “defences” better called menaces, 
against our neighbours. 

Then we must be cunning as well as pro-.. 
vident. Mr. Goschen was unwilling to make 
a full statement as to the nature of the new 
vessels to be commenced this year, though 
admitting that they would be “‘ very costly ” ;. 
for ‘“‘ we secure so much advantage by the com- 
mencement of ships by other Powers, in seeing 
precisely the class, the speed, and the arma- 
ment we might possibly be prepared to meet ;. 
but I am unwilling to give a corresponding ad- 
vantage so long as the House of Commons will 
trust us.” The terms on which such action 
and the whole system to which it belongs tend 
to place us with our neighbours, is revealed in 
the almost despairing words of the First Lord, 
‘Sif from some false economy or from the 
imposition of impossible conditions, . . .. 
British sailors and British ships are being 
ousted by foreigners, then I say, God help us.” 
(This is not spoken of the Navy, be it observed, 
but of the mercantile marine, regarded as a 
feeder of the Navy). The alternative which 
would fill Mr. Goschen with hope and pride,. 
would be the reassertion of the maritime: 
instincts of this nation, and the “ generosity 
of the tax-payers,” leading to a strongly manned’ 
Fleet. Thus prepared, “the nation may look 
forward with increasing confidence.” 

Meanwhile, we cannot forget that other 
countries are in like manner pushing on their 
warlike preparations; and so we follow one 
another down an ever steeper incline, which, 
for aught we know, may end in a precipice. 
Can this indeed be the path of safety? Would 
it not be incomparably wiser as well as nobler, 
to turn aside from our confidence in the 
weapons of destruction and the policy of dis- 
trust, so that a higher confidence might indeed 


‘be possible to us without conscious or un- 


conscious hypocrisy ? 

But if this higher choice is to be ours, we 
must be willing to give practical expression to: 
it. For the present, and so far as the House 
of Commons is concerned, the battle is lost;: 
but all is not therefore lost. Shall we, each 
one of us who has any influence, direct or 
indirect, place ourselves in this matter on the: 
side of the majority, or on the side of peace?’ 

War or Brotherhood ! 
Peace organ of the “ Friends.” 


[ee 


Is it not high time that something was done 
to give poor people more conveniences in their 
homes, in order to lessen their work and 
expense? Two young women in New York 
have been puzzling how to answer this question, 
and have designed a model tenement house. 
For a year they have lived in a slum like two 
factory girls. They had two rooms, one of 
which was so dark that gas had to burn all day 
to the tune of about 288. per month. They had! 
no bath, no wash-tub, and no place to store 
coal. ‘Buying coal by the bucketful cost them 
at the rate of £5 per ton instead of £1. 
The new tenement house which they have 
designed will surround a court; each room will 
be light, and there will be ample balconies. 
There will be cupboards, coal bins, hot and cold 
water, and adjoining the kitchen a small bath- 
room, the bath of which can be converted by & 
sliding partition into two tubs for the family 
washing. These two women claim that the: 
plan costs 5 per cent. less than the old method. 
A sample house is going to be built. It will 
be fireproof, and has been allowed the lowest 
os rates of any tenement house in New 

ork, 
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BRITISH WOMEN’S TEM- 
PERANCE ASSOCIATION. 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE IN ABERDEEN. 
Tue annual spring conference of the Scottish 
section of the British Women’s Temperance 
Association was held at Aberdeen on Wednes- 
day, 80th ult. There were shout seventy 
delegates present. In the absence of Mrs. 
Brown Douglas, Edinburgh, the chair was 
taken by Mrs. Esslemont, president of the 
Aberdeen branch. The meeting opened with 
Bible reading, conducted by Mrs. Steel, Dundee, 
and the president formally welcomed the dele- 
gates, expressing pleasure at seeing so large an 

attendance. 

On the motion of Mrs. M‘Pherson, Comrie, 
seconded by Miss Robertson, Ayr, it was 
decided that letters of commendation should be 
introduced by the association, the letters to be 
given to members who were removing from one 
branch to another. 

Mrs. Gemmill, Glasgow, gave a report on the 
work of the association during the year, which 
stated that thirteen new branches had been 
formed, and that the organisation was pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily. 

Mrs. Gourlay, Glasgow, submitted the report 
of the Victoria Fund Committee, showing 
that the subscriptions received amounted to 
£925 10s. 6d. 

In the absence of Mrs. Lockhart, Mrs. Cox, 
Edinburgh, reported on the Brownsland Home for 
Inebriate Women, Peebles. Since the home was 
opened 215 women had been received into the 
institution, and considerably more than one- 
third of that number had been reformed. 
Somewhere about one-fourth, however, were 
not getting on satisfactorily, many having 
fallen back into their old habits and been lost 
sight of. A delegate remarked that, strange to 
say, one of the most liberal friends of the home 
was a distiller. (Laughter.) 

The meeting discussed the question of the 
vacant 

PRESIDENTSHIP OF THE ASSOCIATION, 
and a letter was read from Mrs. Blaikie, 
president of the Scottish Society, recom- 
mending that Lady Henry Somerset should 
not again be nominated in view of the state 


of her health, and, besides, she did not think | 
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that Lady Henry’s election would be unani- 
mous. 

Mrs. M‘Pherson, Comrie, read Lady Henry's 
evidence before the Royal Commission, in 
which she said she did not object to moderate 


| drinking, and would not interfere with personal 


liberty in the matter; she was not in favour of 
total prohibition by Act of Parliament. She 
(Mrs. M‘Pherson) could not reconcile that state- 
ment with a president of the British Women’s 
Temperance Association. 

Miss Robertson, Ayr, said she had studied 
the evidence, and thought Lady Henry said that 
she would approve of prohibition, but as it was 
not likely to be obtained at the present time 
she did not think it was wise to talk of prohibi- 
tion. Lady Henry meant that they should take 
every little thing they could get meantime, and 
look for prohibition in the future. For some 
time Lady Henry had put ‘‘ moderate drin on 
her table, but did not do so now. 

Mrs. Steel. Dundee, said it was Miss Willard’s 
dying wish that Lady Henry should continue 
president of the association, and she thought 
they should respect that wish. Lady Henry 
had made mistakes, but they must remember 
that ‘to err is human, to forgive divine.” 

Mrs. M‘Pherson hoped they would speak out 
on this matter with no uncertain sound. She 
moved that they ask Lady Henry directly if she 
approved of moderate drinking. 

After further discussion, Mrs. Donaldson, 
Glasgow, moved that the matter be allowed 
to drop for the present, and Mrs. Gemmill 
seconded. 

Mrs. Donaldson’s 
unanimously. 

On the motion of Miss Robertson, seconded 
by Mrs. Steel, a resolution was adopted to the 
effect that the meeting, believing that trade in 
spirits carried on by European nations in West 
Africa to be opposed to the moral and religious 
interests of the native races, and the develop- 
ment of sound commerce and civilised govern- 
ment among them, the association had heard 
with great satisfaction of the proposed confer- 
ence of the Powers of Europe to consider this 
question, and ventured to urge that wherever 
possible the trade in spirits should be prohibited, 
and elsewhere there should be a constantly 
increasing duty, commencing at not less than 4s. 


motion was adopted 


in blue, 
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per gallon, and that the duty should be uniform 
in all the Colonies and Protectorates on the 
West Coast. 


Various other reports were submitted and 


adopted. It was stated that the association’s 
magazine was not paying its way, and it was 
resolved to start a fund on its behalf. 


THE PUBLIC MEETING. 


A public meeting was held in the evening, 


when addresses were given by several of the 
delegates. There was a large gathering, and 


Mr. John Leith presided. 
The Chairman said he felt it to be a special 


honour to be asked to preside on that occasion, 
as well as a peculiar pleasure to have the 
opportunity of listening to the lady speakers 


who were to address them. He was sure they 
all offered to the delegates, who had come from 
all parts of Scotland, a most hearty and cordial 
welcome to the city. (Applause.) Many 
women possessed in a remarkable degree that 
charm of oratory, that gracious speech which 
was an almighty influence. He hed always 
held that the freest scope should be given to 
women who could speak. (Applause.) Among 
all the questions which engaged the thought 
and secured the advocacy of women, none had 
stronger claims on them than the temperance 
crusade. Was it not a woman's question, 
affecting the lives and the happiness especially 
of women and children ? 


The meeting was also addressed by Mrs. 
Skinner (Aberdeen), Mrs. Gemmill (Glasgow), 
Mrs. Orr (Edinburgh), Mrs. Reid (Glasgow), 
and others. 


ES 
———————— 


State Honour To WomEeN.—The Superinten- 
dent of Public Works of Albany, N.Y., has 
decided to have the portraits of four women 
carved among the heads of distinguished 
personages of that State ornamenting the caps 
of the columns of the grand stairway of the 
state ‘Capitol’ or public buildings. These 
women are “Captain” Molly Pitcher, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Clara Barton and Susan B. 
Anthony. A movement to add Miss Willard’s 
face is being made. 


brand. 


E.C. 
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SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


Our sympathy is deep for the poor Queen 
ent of Spain in the racking anxiety to 
which she is exposed. That Spain has 
mismanaged the Cuban revolution, and 
especially in the direction of the misery 
caused to the non-combatant population, 
cannot make us otherwise than grieved for 
the mother who has so courageously and 
tactfully borne the responsibility of a 
throne on behalf of her infant son. As a 
foreigner (for she, the widow of the late 
King and mother of the infant sovereign 
now reigning, is by birth an Austrian), as 
well as labouring under the disadvantage 
of being a woman, and therefore less readily 
heeded by men, she has a very difficult 
part to play ; and while one cannot wish 
success to her arms after the cruelties by 
which they have been darkened in Cuba, 
one must wish her personally, and the son 
for whom she has worked so hard and well, 
a, happy issue from all their afflictions. 
x * x 
It has seemed one of the advantages 
enjoyed by the United States that, severed 
from Europe by so many miles of seas, and 
by all interests, war need never touch their 
shores or check their progress. But once 
the floodgates are opened, it may well be 
that this great and wealthy community 
will be drawn into the mad race of arma- 
ments that is so portentous a sign of the 


folly of mankind at the end of this century. | which the populace reap nothing but a. 


Seeing how very badly men do the work of 
government, it is surprising enough that 
they are so well contented with themselves 
as toeven desire to continue to hold the 
reins alone, and to exclude the more moral 
and more prudent sex. No greater folly has 
ever di human government than the 
increase in war expenditure in the last 
quarter of a century—an increase to an 
incredible amount, and absolutely with- 
out justification. Some of the figures are 
given in an article which is reprinted in 
this number from the peace publication of 
the Society of Friends—War or Brother- 
hood? The tale of every European nation is 
the same ; one and all, from Italy on the 
verge of bankruptcy, and Russia with a 
population steeped in wretchedness, to 
comfortable France and prosperous Ger- 
many and rich Britain, are engaged in the 
‘same inexcusable, unnecessary process of 
piling on expenditure. Yet the result 
finally is absolutely nil. 

> * & 


As in an algebraic problem that seems to 
cover a sheet of paper, the cancelling of one 
factor by another can reduce the total to 
insignificance: so in this matter of more 
ships, more guns, more men, the increase 
of one nation is so immediately followed 
by the increase of another, that the can- 
celling that takes place leaves us all rela- 
tively where our grandfathers were, with 
the difference that enormous wealth is 
swallowed up in this absolute waste. 
And where is this to stop? It has no 
natural termination. There is no reason 
why it should not go on for ever, unless 
some more wise, more ‘statesmanlike 
reasonable mind can be infused into the 
work of government. If such a wiser and 
better spirit could be introduced, statesmen 
would forthwith make an international 
agreement for the limitation of establish- 
ments for warlike purposes during peace. 
That one nation cannot afford to disregard 
the armaments of the rest is true; but it is 

ually true that every nation must recog- 
nise that in the present competition there 
is no possibility of finality ; and that the 
ever-growing piled-up burden of armed 
preparations proves merely the incom- 
petence of the present rulers of States. 

* * * 


Would the introduction of the influence 
‘of women into politics suffice to work any 
improvement? Itis impossible to foretell ; 
but surely it is undeniable that feminine 
influence would tend in the direction of 
peace, prudence, and statesmanlike agree- 
ments, and in opposition to the policy of 
brute force, bluster and waste which seems 
to be the last word of present day statesmen, 
and of the warlike follies which at present 
carry all before them in the government of 
the world under men alone. It was fondly 
hoped by the advocates of a democratic 
male suffrage that war would be checked by 
the working man’s vote. It was argued that 
while the aristocratic classes found in war- 
fare remunerative places for sons, honours 
and rewards of a dazzling splendour for the 
officers’ class, and a preponderating influ- 
ence by means of the army that they con- 
trol to suppress the masses—while there- 
fore the upper classes were certain to 
uphold war as a class benefit—the working 
people who had no such inducements to 
admire the system would recognise the 
brotherhood of man, and would refuse to 
support a ‘‘glorious” institution from 


tion and oppression. 


What is it after all the people get ? 
Why, widows, taxes, wooden legs and debt. 
* * & 

But the hopes built on male democracy 
have proved failures, for never in any 
period of the world’s history was 
such folly of increased armament from 
doubt of the intentions of other nations— 
such reckless, cowardly outlay for fear of 
future defeat—known and displayed as in 
the thirty years that we have lived under 
the rule of the male populace. It may be 
that the results of Women’s Suffrage will 
be as disappointing to those who live to see 
them, as those of male democratic suffrage 
must assuredly be to the finer spirits of 
those still living who gave years of toil and 
pains to securing that vote. But this is 
certain, that the one reserve that civilisa- 
tion and wisdom can possibly now call 
upon for deliverance is the influence of 
the most moral and law-abiding half of the 
community ; and there is evident need of 
some infusion of wisdom, love and per- 
suasiveness into those affairs that are now 
dominated by antagonisms and fears that 
lead to ever increasing armaments. 

* * * 

In the present state of affairs, all that is 
open to women is to clear up the mess 
that men make—to go as nurses and 
organisers of relief, after the soldiers with 
their destructiveness and waste. American 
women are already fulfilling this function 
for the Cuban sufferers. Miss Clara 
Barton, ‘“‘the Florence Nightingale of 
America,” has been for some time in 
Cuba administering a relief fund sub- 
scribed for in the States. Other ladies 
have accompanied her on this errand of 
mercy. One of these devoted women, the 
wife of Senator Thurston, Nebraska’s 
representative in the United States Senate, 
has given up her life for her charitable 
work. She went to Cuba, and was caught 
in a fearful storm on the way; she seemed 
to stand it well, but it and the distress of 
her heart by the misery she came to relieve 
were too much for her, and she died sud- 
denly in Havana Harbour on March 16th. 
Her last letter to her countrywomen, 
written four days before, arrived in 
America after the news of her death, and 
has all the pathetic force of a martyr’s 
message from the grave. To quote it will 
help readers to understand the work that 
our American sisters are already doing, 
and the intensity of American feeling for 
the unfortunate Cuban non-combatants 
under the cruel treatment inflicted on 
them by Spanish Generals :— 

Havana, March 11th. 

During the last year I have been a member of 
a society working under the inspiration and 
leadership of Clara Barton. So, naturally, my 
first impulse on reaching Havana was to seek 
her presence and learn from her lips, and 
see with my own eyes, the work she has 
accomplished. When I went to pay a call on 
Miss Barton early in the day, I found that she 
had a sort of dispensary attached to her private 
residence, and there were found hundreds of 
patients. The symptoms in every case were 
the same. They all suffered from diseases 
growing out of starvation and exposure. I saw 
all those poor, suffering children in the orphan- 
age, and it was a terrible sight. Oh! mothers 
of the Northland, who tenderly clasp your little 
ones close to your loving hearts, think 
of the black despair that filled each mother’s 
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heart as she felt her life blood ebb away, and 
knew that she had left her little ones to perish 
from the pains of starvation and disease. 
I have no words vivid enough to bring before 
you the poor, shrunken lips, the brown skin on 
geome of them already deprived of life and 
falling off in great patches, the great, sunken 
eyes, the swollen lips and tongue, telling their own 
tale of woe and misery. Add to these the fact 
that no little one in this orphanage, established 
‘by Miss Barton, could tell its pitiful story in 
language we can understand, nor could we 
whisper in its ear the words of consolation and 
pity that were in our hearts. So, silently, we 
turned away from this place of sorrow and 
suffering, hoping that the good God above, the 
Father of the fatherless, will guide and guard 
Miss Barton in her noble work of caring for 
these orphan children. 
* * * 


A Bill for the Registration of Midwives 


is being pushed on actively, and it is thought. 


possible that it may become law. While 
we must all agree that it is eminently 
desirable that women should be properly 
educated before they undertake the task of 
attending on others, no Bill that I have 
- seen—and they are many—has been free 
from grave defects that would overbalance 
its benefits. A measure that actually 
forbids any woman but one registered 
under the Act from helping others in child- 
birth seems to me to be absolutely con- 
demned. It would be generally ineffective, 
_ for it would mean, if carried out, that in 
innumerable cases in the depths of the 
country and in small villages poor women 
would have no help at all, and as this 
could not be, the old ladies who now help 
others in this way would needs continue 
their duties; but this new law would 
always hang over them like the sword 
of Damocles, so that a spiteful medical 
practitioner could put it in _ force 
whenever a clever old woman interfered 
with his pocket-book’s interests; and 
in the measure in which it was applied it 
would do harm. To forbid any one of us 
to do what we can to help others in pain 
and danger, and to make the act of giving 
such aid as we are able a legal offence, 
would be outrageous, and in the degree to 
which such kindly help was punished the 
law would do mischief. It would never 
do to make the old ‘‘ wise woman ”’ afraid 
to give the aid she might—poor aid, per- 
haps, but better than none. I object, too, 
to any provisions requiring periodical certi- 
ficates of ‘character’ for midwives, 
placing women practitioners, as regards 
their moral character, outside their pro- 
fessional work, at the mercy of their 
professional rivals, who may themselves 
be as vicious as they please, while legally 
able to object to the professional woman 
‘going on with her work on the same score, 
real or pretended. Finally, the proposed 
law does not provide for the education of 
midwives’; it'is a mere negative proposition 
to prevent some women from working, and 
not to train any to work, and this does not 
‘Seem of any use at all. 
* * * 

For the real source of trouble is the lack 
of State-recognised education in this branch 
of medicine, for women who cannot spare 
money or time to train as full doctors, but 
might be made into excellent midwives. In 
the foreign countries that the advocates of 
a new law cite, the education for midwives 
Is provided by the State; it is then all 


right to require only the women selected | any others, so that the public, down to the} 
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by the State for education to practice—for 
then the State can secure the required 
number of qualified workers, But here, 
while the State gives no aid in training, 
how can it exact exclusive recourse to 
trained aid, which must be voluntarily sup- 
ate and which may not be forthcoming ? 

am anxious about this proposed law, 
then, because it may (1st) prevent many 
poor women from receiving any practised 
attendance and help; (2nd) may cause 
the pang igs of useful and helpful old 
mothers who now do all that is required 
for others ipenarally successfully) ; and 
(3rd) may be wrested to defame and 
suppress @ good worker in this branch of 
medicine who may chance to have what 
her neighbours think too many visitors, or 
may become the mark of ever-ready slander 
by some other really innocent but incautious 
behaviour, which has no relation at all to 
her professional conduct. But the deepest 
ground of my objection looks much farther 
ahead. 

* * * 

It is this: I believe the practice of mid- 
wifery ought to be severed from general 
medical practice, and in that case it would 
form an excellent profession for educated 
women. It will not be so as long as 
medical men may go from scarlet fever 
and small-pox cases, or from dressing 
putrid wounds or making post-mortem 
examinations, straight to the bedside of a 
woman in the most sensitive of all condi- 
tions, and attend on her with only such 
antiseptic precautions as their own con- 
sciences demand. So long as this danger- 
ous practice continues, and its enormity 
remains unrecognised, the better fees will 
continue to be taken by medical men, and 
the infinitesimal sums paid by the poorer 
classes will not remunerate a lady. But 
in Mrs. Stowe’s faith that ‘‘ everything that 
ought to happen is going to happen,” I look 
forward to the separation of midwifery 
work from general medical practice, and 
its consequent elevation into a work for 
educated women. I am anxious, therefore, 
that no law shall now be made—it is so 
hard to amend legislation—that would 
make the practice of midwifery intolerable 
to such educated women, by placing them 
‘‘under the thumb,” and subject to the 
tyranny and jealous accusation, of rivals. 
How desperately jealous general medical 
practitioners are now of a clever and 
popular midwife is probably only known to 
those who have personal experience ; but 
every such midwife could tell a tale. The 
fact that the medical profession is taking 
so active a share in the Bills before the 
House of Commons, and that precisely 
those doctors who recently claimed (and, 
alas! were legally granted) the right to 
deprive any woman patient of her sex by 
operation at their discretion, and without 
her own consent, are advocating the new 
law, ought to make lovers of liberty 
scrutinise the measure carefully. 

a * * 

What is really wanted at once is a Bill 
to provide State instruction for women in 
this womanly art, which is at present so 
poorly paid that no capital can b2 expected 
to be put out on learning it. In every 
large workhouse in the country is the 
material for teaching; and only a little wise 
organisation is needed to apply it to good 
purpose. Next is wanted a provision in 
the law for giving to properly trained 
women some title that may not be used by 
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pore may at once know the fully trained 
rom the untrained. But this is the limit 
of wise State interference. Away with any 

roposals to make a woman’s continuance 
in her skilled profession dependant on her 
getting a periodical certificate of ‘‘ moral 
character”’ from her professional rivals— 
and away with any punishment for any 
woman who does the best she can for 
another in an emergency, either by acting 
as an unregistered practitioner, or by doing 
an ‘‘ obstetric operation’ when required, 
and in the absence of the possibility of 
getting other help and advice! TRAIN, AND 
HALL-MARK THE TRAINED—and there leave 
it for this generation. Before another 
generation the danger and wrong of mixing 
midwifery and general practice may come 
to be recognised ; and midwifery be made a 
distinct profession, like dentistry. 

x * &* 

Though there is not yet a complete 
return available, it is certain that there 
are a goodly number of Women Guardians 
returned to office. Mrs. Roberts Austen 
has made ‘‘a record” in being returned 
both for the Parish and the District Councils 
of Wonersh, also for the Board of Guar- 
dians. An interesting step was taken by 
Miss M. Baines, at Leeds, in refusing to 
stand as a political party nominee. Miss 
Baines said :— 

During my time of service as a Guardian I 
have been strongly drawn, both by general 
reflection on the subject and by experience of 
the work of the Board, to the conclusion that 
Party politics ought not to have, and have not, 
anything to do with the administration of the 
Poor Law. This being so, I do not think it 
right to seek re-election on Party lines. It 
does not seem to me a fair thing to accept the 
organisation, work, and money of any political 
Party in order to be elected to a post, the 
duties of which are felt by me to be in no way 
related to the principles of that Party as such. 
Moreover, I have learnt that in Halifax, Bristol, 
Marylebone, and many other places, the women 
sitting on Boards of Guardians are not elected 
on political grounds, but simply on those of 
personal fitness for the work. I have there- 
fore decided to stand for re-election indepen- 
dently and non-politically. 

It is a pleasure to add that the result 
was most satisfactory, Miss Baines being 
returned at the head of the poll. 

* «* *«* 

Very fine courage has been displayed by 
women in various ways in the last few 
months. Three times different sections of 
the police have met to make presentations 
to ladies who have gone to the aid of 
constables surrounded by mobs of roughs, 
and holding their own against great odds. 
Recently, the Common Sergeant of the 
City, in sentencing three ruffians to long 
terms of imprisonment for a violent assault 
on an elderly man, a collector of rents, 
ordered a reward of three pounds to be 
given to an heroic little woman who 
sallied forth from her house to protect the 
assailed man. The three prisoners and others 
of their gang then followed her into her 
house, threatening her, but she kept them 
at bay with a revolver till her husband and 
others arrived on the scene. Several of 
the most recent awards of the Royal 
Humane Society have been made to 
women. Best tale of all, perhaps, is that 
of a party of English nurses of the plague- 
stricken in India, when, a month or so 
ago, the plague hospital at Modykhana, 
Bombay, caught fire. The wind fanned 
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the flames from one building to another, | SIGNALS FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND. , : 
and the cry was heard om all hands, a ena es See eee ee oe 
oN 1 a 8 Mrs. Forpuam is anxious to make it known CONFESSION 

urse, save me Heroically was it| that the Women’s Local Government Society : 
responded to, for these brave English- | do not see their way to do anything further to CHAPTER 1. 
women, gathering strength from the emer- | make clear the bility of women in the | Gustavus ApotpHus GuLL was the pride of 
gency, and disregarding their personal future to hold the post of Relieving Officer. | the heart of his father, James Gull. This was. 
safety, carried the patients out in their | Our readers will remember that the Local 


arms—plague-stricken and dusky-skinned 
patients—and rescued them all. Five of 
the nurses lost all their own possessions in 
the fire, for they had no time to think of 
their own interests; and Lady Sandhurst 
has started a subscription to repair the 
op ppg loss. The Indian papers are 

of the heroines’ praises. hers were 
eight of them on duty, and all showed 
similar courage and disinterestedness. 

* * * 


Sick nursing is for women what war is 
for men—the way in which valour can be 
shown in the exercise of the day’s duties. 
Two of the English nurses of the plague 
in India have been struck down on their 
field of battle. One of them, Miss Harriett 
McDougall, was a particularly efficient 
nurse, having taken the gold medal of her 
year at “Bart's,” and since been staff- 
nurse at the same hospital; ‘her beauty, 
her brightness and her brain-power”’ are 
mournfully recorded by one who knew 
her. Sixty-nine English nurses have 

one, by Government appointment, to 
dia, of whom Miss McDougall and Miss 
Morgan have already fallen at the post 
of duty. 
* * * 

Zenana WoRK AND ITs FounpgeR.—The first 
Englishwoman who gained a systematic 
entrance into the homes of purdah women in 
India, and by doing so established the form of 
missionary effort known as Zenana work, was 
Mrs. Sale, the wife of a Baptist missionary in 
Bengal, who came to India in 1849. Mrs. Salo 
has recently passed away in a good old — 
Helensburgh, Scotland. First at Barisal, Mrs. 
Sale was moved to try and exert an influence 
over the women, as numbers of men came to 
her husband to hear the Gospel. She took her 
little ones into the homes of the people, but it 
was finally by teaching the women to make 
useful articles with bright coloured wools that 
she gained a systematic hearing for the Word 
of God. While the women worked under 
her instructions, Mrs. Sale read the Bible to 
them. Later, in Jessore and Calcutta, Mrs. 
Sale followed the same methods, and when she 
left for England in 1861, Mrs. Mullens, of the 
London Missionary Society, took over the 
houses then open in Calcutta and carried on 
the work with enthusiasm. While in England 
at that time Mrs. Sale interested some 
influential women in the Baptist Church in 
the condition of the purdah women of India, 
which led to the formation of the Baptist Zenana 
Mission. Recently, she has resided with her 
daughter in Helensburgh. The years of retire- 
ment from active service in the foreign field 
have not been years of idleness. As long as 
health and strength permitted she took every 
opportunity in public and in private to plead 

e cause of the down-trodden women of India. 
One of Mrs. Sale’s sons is the present Chief 
Justice Sale, of Caleutta. 


Wuo witt Vore.—Senator J. A. Rowen of 
Iowa, says: ' When in Oolorado not long ago, 
I interviewed various public men, including the 
chief of police and all sorts of people, and there 
was only one opinion among them, and that 
in favour of Woman’s Suffrage. A favourite 
objection in Northern Iowa is that bad women 
will vote and good women will not. My obser- 
vations in Colorado give the lie to that. I was 
on Capitol Hill, the best residence part of 
Denver, and there I found all the ladies voting ; 
but down in the low part of the city it was not 
so, and the burly policeman said, ‘Oh, the 
women down here don’t vote, they don’t care 
anything about it.’ The chief of police told 
me the same thing.” 
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80, notwithstanding the fact that Gustavus had 
disappointed his father’s fondest hopes. In 
those hopes the boy was destined from early 
babyhood to a military career. But to himself 
that notion was always loathsome, and he had: 
chosen to be an artist: and that was his pro. 
fession. 

Now James Gull, who had always desired a 
soldier’s career, had been forced by tyrannical 
destiny to be a grocer. He was not even a rich 
and lordly sort of grocer, but only a humble, if 
fairly prosperous, tradesman in that grim, flat 
little riverside town, Hampsend. There James 
served behind his own counter, and looked 
sharply after his two young men, and directed 
the washing of the currants, and the mixing of 
the teas, and the chopping into reasonable 
chunks of the great, stiff sugar-loaves. 

All this was his daily course. The poetry of 
his life was hidden. It clung about his dreams 
of warfare, heroism, and glory. They were 
gory dreams, too, for the gentle-spoken, meek. 
looking James had a tigerish fibre in his brain 
substance, and spared himself no realism when 
he thought of a mighty battle and a valiant 
warrior. 

This strange fascination of impossible fights. 
had come to him he knew not how—for in that 
rank of life there are no coats of arms to recall 
by their quarterings the ancestry that is as real: 
a fact for the scavenger or the pauper as for the 
peer; and James had never even heard that his 
mother’s grandfather was a soldier who had 
followed and loved his trade in the days when 
the business of that infernal trade was active. 

James only knew when it was that the fever 
awoke in his blood. He was a young lad help- 
ing generally in his father’s shop, and he got,. 
of all things, from the parish library, the life of 
Gustavus Adolphus, the warrior King of Sweden. 
That monarch became forthwith poor James's 
hero. He sought by every means in his power 
to study more closely that remarkable career. 
He did not know much else outside his busi- 
ness, but he knew all about that period of 
history and could have delivered you a lecture 
or written you a book about it off-hand. A. 
Buddhist might account for this odd fascination 
by the supposition that James was alive in his. 
last preceding incarnation in the days of 
Gustavus Adolphus; who knows, indeed, but 
that the soul of a warrior king is re-incarnated 
in a grocer? ‘More prosaic people would, 
perhaps, have said by preference, that poor 
little James Gull was a bit mad about his 
Gustavus Adolphus—only that nobody knew 
anything about his constant thought on the 
subject. 


Government Board at first refused to sanction 
the appointment of Mrs. Price to that position 
when she was nominated by the Guardians of 
Oswestry, but ultimately consented to permit it 
as an Te in that one case. I regret to 

e powers of Boards of Guardians 
generally to nominate a woman to the poco 
when they think fit cannot be made more 
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Exta Hows.—Thank you for your report, but 


Mr. Cuarzes C. Reep, who graciously says 


wife’s paper, he enjoys it as much as she does, 
writes to tell me that the Rev. Dr. Cuyler, 
to the American newspapers, 
illard an example of the unfit- 
rs of Parlia- 
ment, is “one of the first half-dozen leading 
preachers and religious writers in America; the 
good old Doctor was born in 1822 and has been 
Penne since 1846.” Our correspondent 
I would fain hope that the Dr. has been misreported in his 
reference to Miss Willard. Here is a specimen of his 
atyle :— This is not an age of heroic Christianity. There 
is more pulp than pluck in the average ristian 
professor when self-denial is required. The men and 
women who not only rejoice in doing their duty for 
Christ, but even rejoice in overcoming uncomfortable 
obstacles in the erg | it, are quite too scarce. The piety 
that is most needed is a piety that would stand a pinch; 
a piety that would rather eat an honest crust than fare 
sumptuously on fraud ; a piety that can work up stream 
against currents; & piety that sets its face like a flint 
in the straight narrow road of righteousness.” How 
grandly did the saintly Frances Willard exemplify just 
these qualities! 
We too, will hope there was some reporter's 
error about the case, for no other facts could 
cancel the supreme inaptitude of any man 
holding up Miss Willard as the type of a person 
unfit to exercise the franchise! ‘Will not our 
correspondent write to the Rev. Dr. Cuyler and 
ask him if he did say what he is reported as 
saying on the dear and noble leader amongst 
women and the vote ? 


Lian Cox (Waco, Texas).—I shall insert 
your graphic and interesting little article with 
pleasure and best thanks. It is one of the 
great pleasures of editing this paper to know 
that it serves as a bond of union amongst 
women in all parts of the globe, for on our 
subscription book are a large number of resi- 
dents in Australia, Canada, India, and all the 
countries of the Continent of Europe, as well as 
in the States. The world-wide sisterhood of 
women is a lovely thought, is it not? And we 
in this office know that it is not a mere dream, 
but that the foundations of international amity 
amongst us are truly laid, though the women 
who care for others and for the progress of their 
sex generally are naturally still the few—how 
can it be otherwise, considering all things ? 
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A MBEBETING 


WILL BE HELD AT 
Westminster Town Hall, Caxton Street 
(OFF VICTORIA STREET), 

On Tuesday, May 8rd, at 8 p.m., to hear addresses by 
Mrs. WHEELER ANDREW & Dr. KATE BUSHNELL 
On The Duty of Women at the present Moral Crisis in 

respect to State Regulation of Vice. 
The President of the Bond of Union in the Chair, supported 
by its officers, Miss Goff, Miss Clara Mordan, Miss Abney 
Walker, Miss Whitehead, and uy Mrs. Gledstone (of the 
B.W.T.A.) a signatory of the “ Call to Duty.” 


FOR WOMEN ONLY. Admission Free. 


As the total abolition of State Regulated Vice through: 
out the world is a matter which concerns the honour ae 
safety of our Common ‘Womanhood, and even of human life, 
and as there are comparatively few opportunities Ke 
women to express their views and thus to strengthen the 
hands of their friends in Parliament, it is earnestly hope® 
that all will attend this Meeting who can possibly do so. 


LittLe HELEN has learned the Lord’s prayer, 
but sometimes she isn’t quite sure of the lines. 
The other day she was endeavouring to repeat 
it for the benefit of an admiring relative, when 
she stumbled near the end of it. ‘‘ Forgive us 
our debts,” she repeated— forgive us our 
debts, as usual. Amen.” 
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He was slight and short and weak-sighted. 
He could not even run away from the shop 
and enlist in the ranks. So he kept his mar- 
tial ardour and the keen delight of his soul in 
battle’s fierce rage and licensed slaughter deep 
hidden within himself, under the veil of a 
respectable, industrious, tradesman-like exterior 
existence. 

If it be, as I take it to be, a tragedy to have 
the daily life absolutely opposed to the whole 
instincts and wishes of the natural man, then 
little James Gull’s whole career was tragic. 
But it was, after all, a very commonplace 
case. Indeed, James himself never thought of 
the hardship of having hereditary tendencies 
at war with bodily conditions, and of the cruelty 
of the mental might-have-been by contrast 
with the social reality of his life. Only when 
his boy, his one child, was born, James did 
hope that the lad would grow to be tall, and 
brave, and bright, and would choose to go into 
the army. James ceased then to have any 
personal expectations or ambitions. He 
slaved at his business, and screwed and 
economised in his home, so as to have money 
to get the boy a commission (when his time 
should come. But the one outward token of 
all that wild, hidden hope, was his calling the 
boy by the name of his military hero. He 
never told, even to Mrs. Gull, that he looked 
forward with anxious hope to his lad’s military 
renown. 

If James Gull had kept a stud farm, he 
would not have expected a Derby winner from 
crossing a Clydesdale with a useful hack. But 
he never thought of his possible son till he saw 
the wee, red face, and the wrinkled miniature 
fists clenched up under the tiny lace-edged 
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sleeves when the baby was an hour old. Then, 
all of a sudden, the notion came to James that 
this mite could possibly be tall and quick- 
sighted and courageous, and in course of years 
turn out a great fighter. It is too late to settle 
what sort of a pie you will have for dinner 
when the pastry is drawn from the oven. But 
James Gull had not thought of that when he 
married the slender, pallid ‘young lady ” from 
the millinery establishment a few doors away 
from his own shop. 

Mrs. James Gull had a good deal of taste, 
and also a quiet persistency in carrying out her 
own views. She transformed her mother-in- 
law's best parlour (when it came to be her own 
drawing-room) with cheap draperies and in- 
expensive cretonnes. She was sorry that this 
displeased her mother-in-law and most of the 
neighbours, but she did it all the same. She 
was glad when Gustavus used his sixpenny box 
of colours on an old Illustrated London News, 
with discretion and skill; and she encouraged 
him to draw and paint. However, her direct 
influence on the career of her son was not 
great, as she died when the boy was only ten, 
having previously suffered from melancholy for 
some months, and then gone into a decline and 
faded out of life. 

Mr. Gull, the grocer, watched) anxiously for 
some token that the spirit which he so admired 
would be fully displayed in the life of Gustavus. 
But alas! the lad showed! no token of being 
what his father had hoped. In body he might 
indeed have made a warrior of prowess rare. 
Bony, tall, and powerful was the physical 
frame of Gustavus as he grew towards youth. 
But by one of Nature’s kindly provisions for the 
maintenance of her great family, it is often the 
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| case that a large body is inhabited by a singu- 

larly calm mind, slow to anger and gentle in 
speech. Such was the case with Gustavus. 
Gull. He was generally “put upon” by the 
other boys at school, rather than being & leader: 
and a ruler amongst them. Many of them 
liked him, none feared him; and since he was 
gentle and slow, the more quick and passionate 
lads half thought that he must be dull and 
cowardly. But Gustavus broke forth now and 
then; just often enough to prevent this notion 
gaining absolute acceptance. When he did 
fight Gustavus was perfectly appalling. His- 
calm patience once conquered by the deeper- 
lying destructive forces of his nature, he lost: 
all self-control, and his giant strength was put: 
forth ferociously. Fortunately, however, it was: 
a@ rare event. 

When he was about thirteen, one of the most 
noteworthy of these few and far-apart outbursts 
occurred. Gustavus was now beginning to dis- 
play very decidedly that taste for art which 
ultimately proved to be so strong # vocation as 
to be irresistible. He sketched and drew for 
his own amusement, and his school copies were 
so carefully and affectionately finished that 
already the drawing master was beginning to 
suggest to Mr. Gull that the boy should have: 
this remarkable talent more particularly cul-. 
tivated. Mr. Gull, however, declined to see, 
because he did not wish to see, any special 
promise. Mr. Black, the master, then put it 
into Gus’s head to undertake, quite quietly, 
nice little pencil sketch of a neighbouring land- 
scape, to finish it as well as he possibly could, 
and to present it to his father as a proof of what. 
he could do. Gus, being very anxious to get- 
his father to consent to his taking private: 
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lessons in art from Mr. Black, gladly accepted 
the task, and worked industriously at it, making 
several outline sketches, and other studies, and 
finally settling down steadily and working while 
the other lads of the neighbourhood were 
frivolously jumping about, and while his father 
supposed him to be sharing in their games. 

As the surprise was to be an element in the 
case, Gustavus could not always get away to 
the scene of his sketch, without his father’s 
knowledge. He was doing a little view in 
Contam Park, with a woodland background, 
through which a glimpse could be caught of the 
old hall, the seat of Lord Ridley, with its Tudor 
gables and arches; the foreground was a deep 
hollow, in which ferns and shrubs, and young 
trees, lately planted, grew very prettily, not so 
high as to interfere with the background view. 
There was much detail in the scene, yet the 
whole was effectively grouped; and Gus took 
immense pains with it, and tried again and 
again, and grew desperately proud of his fine 
effort before it was done. 

Practically, the sketch was finished; it was 
waiting to be submitted for Mr. Black’s final 
verdict, and nothing else. Just then, it 
happened, unfortunately, that a holiday came 
round. Jem Connell and three other boys took 
@ fancy to go into the park for a walk anda 
game, and called to ask if Gus might go too, 
His father gave leave, and Gus thought that 
it would be the best of opportunities to smuggle 
his completed sketch along, and give it a few 
final touches on the spot. 

It was fully half-an-hour’s walk to the park 
from the town. A high-road ran through the 
park, and a narrow path, turning off through a 
wood, represented a right of way from the high- 
road to a certain little village. It was along 
this quiet little path that the scene was to be 
found which Gus had chosen to sketch. The 
other boys willingly consented, at his sugges- 
tion, to turn in that direction. The meadow- 
like outlying piece of the park which imme- 
diately surrounded the green-grown hole that 
made the foreground of the sketch, formed a 
favourable spot for a schoolboy romp. All 
these boys knew well enough where my lord’s 
keepers would and where they would not inter- 
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time, but his sketch was, in a double sense, 
near his heart. It was not very long before he 
pulled out the carefully 
he was absorbed in work. Sitting on the very 
edge of the hollow, and balancing the blotting- 
book that served him for a block on his knee, he 
put a touch here, a shade there, each added 
after long looks before him, with the care, aye, 
and the skill, of a born artist. 


had come out to play. They called him, chaffed 
him, badgered him—he hardly heard, and not 
one whit he heeded. 


Will Bennett, at last. 


go on scratching away there.” 


Connell, decisively. 


mind in his work. He had just concluded that 
he could do nothing more to improve it; he 
was on the point of wrapping up the treasured 
sheet, when suddenly over his shoulder, from a. 
mouth protruded there without previous sound, 
sign, or token, came flying a well-aimed cloud 
of black mess—half a handful of blackberries 
chewed to pulp— splashing full into the middle 
of the treasured drawing. At the same moment 
a, violent shove threw him off his balance. He 
fell down into the shrubs, to the accompani- 
ment of a burst of laughter from all his 
comrades; Jem Connell, the author of this 
excellent practical joke, laughing the loudest of 
the party. 


fruit of so much toil; stained and defaced by 
the blackberry juice, torn on a bramble in his 
sudden fall, it was hopelessly destroyed. 


with the devil of his rage he fell on grinning 
Jem Connell, who at once, bold and heavy lout 
that he was, became like a baby in the hands of | auisites.| Eeversts, ct poe Ras cnt eputios rosie De 
the infuriated Gustavus Adolphus, and received 

a thrashing so extraordinary that soon his one 
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Gustavus ran about with the rest for a good 


packed sheet, and soon 


The other fellows were not pleased. They 


‘‘ Leap-frog’s nothing with such a few,” said 
‘* Why don’t he come? What nonsense to 


‘‘ What's the good of his coming at all?” 
‘I'll stop him,” cried the mischievous Jem 
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effort was to get away, and he was presently 
running, hopelessly licked and mauled, as fast 
as his legs could carry him, to the distant town. 
Gus was by no means appeased, but the other 
lads, quite terrified by this singular outburst, 
stayed him, and coaxed him, and pretended to 
sympathise with him, and presently cooled him 
down. Then he cried. 

Mr. Gull was half-pleased with his son’s 
prowess, half-alarmed, when the outrageous 
injuries of Jem Connell were paraded before him 
by a wrathful mother. The pride in the warlike 
act gained the day soon, however, and Jem 
Connell’s doctor’s bill and something for him- 
self seemed a small price to pay for the 
gratification. But when he learned what it was 
really all about, James Gull felt doubtfully 
happy. In the long run, this incident, with its 
obvious root-meaning of the love of Gustavus 
for the work of his pencil, had something to do 
with his finally gaining his father’s consent for 
him to study art seriously and make it his 
profession. 


(To be continued.) 


ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 


By Katie Ovtron. 
PASTRY.—Continued. 


Tus article would be incomplete were I to 
leave out a few extra kinds of pastry, not 
perhaps so well known, but very useful in their 
way, and not at all difficult to manipulate. 
uch is 


RAISED PIE CRUST. 


For this melt five ounces of butter in quarter 
of a pint of water on the fire, pour this into 
three-quarters of a pound of flour and make a 
dough of it, using a little more hot water if 
necessary. This pastry is not rolled out, but 
take the dough and press it all round a greased 
raised pie mould with the hands, reserving a 
piece for the top and for decorations. Fill this 
case with pork, or veal and ham cut into dice, 
seasoned and mixed, if liked, with a pinch of 
herbs. Cover with another piece of the dough, 
pressing the edges firmly together, trim- 
ming them neatly, and making a nice little 
nicked pattern, with a knife or a pair 
of scissors. 
corn cut out of little pieces of dough, or leaves, 
&c. Make two holes to let out the steam, and 
bake in the oven for one and a half hours. 
When nearly done the top may be brushed over 
with egg. When quite cooked, pour in well 
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flavoured stock with a funnel. If the pie is to 
be served hot the stock must be hot also, but if 
cold—and this is much the easier way to 
manage it—the stock can be put in in a jelly 
state, and is much less liable to run out. 

Little pork pies can be made from this dough, 
dividing it into four or five portions, forming it 
into shape quickly with the hand, filling in 
with pork, seasoned and cut into dice, pressing 
on the top a piece of the dough for a cover, 
and proceeding as in the former case. 
liked, half lard and half butter may be used, 
or all lard, and this, of course, makes very 
economical pies. 


Another very agreeable kind of pastry is 
CHOUX PASTRY, 


from which various tasty dishes and savouries 
can be made. Put half a pint of water into a 
pan with a quarter of a pound of butter, a 
pinch of salt, and if for a sweet, two ounces of 
castor sugar. When it boils, take it off the 
fire and stir in five ounces of sifted flour, mix 
thoroughly, replace on moderate heat, and 
allow the contents to cook for ten minutes. 
Then remove from the fire, allow it to cool a 
little and beat in three whole raw eggs. Beat 
the mixture thoroughly, adding a little flavour- 
ing, say vanilla. Then put the mixture in 
dessertspoonfuls on a well greased tin, or 
through a bag and pipe, which is a quicker 
and easier method, brush over with beaten eggs 
and bake in a moderate oven for about half an 
hour. The paste should rise very much, so 
don’t put the pieces of mixture too near each 
other on the tin. When cool, make a hole 
at the side and fill in with whipped cream, 
flavoured and sweetened. The easiest way to 
put it in is to force it through a bag with rather 
& small rose pipe. The paste should be quite 
hollow inside. Or the cakes could be split in 
two, half an apricot inserted in each, closed u 
again, soft icing poured over, and decorated wi 

a little whipped cream. 


If the pastry is to be used for 
CHOCOLATE ECLAIRS 
it looks better to pond it out in fingers on the 
tin. They are filled with cream, whipped, 
sweetened, and flavoured with vanilla and 
ongoonee icing poured over. 


‘ CHEESE SAVOURY 
can be made of Choux pastry. 
Make the Choux pastry in little rounds and 


f | prepare a cheese mixture as follows to fill into 


them. Melt one and a half ounces of buiter in 
one and a half gills of milk on the fire, sift in 
one ounce of fine flour and allow it to cook ; 
then stir in two ounces of grated cheese. Any 
kind will do, but one ounce of Parmesan and 
one ounce of o: cheese is a good mixture. 
Add a little salt and coralline pepper, and 
lastly, two tablespoonfuls of cream. This 
should be served hot, and would also do hea 
on créutons of toast, or on water biscuits. 
Choux pastry should be eaten the day that it 
is made, as it soon becomes flabby. 
ANCHOVY PASTRY 

is simply a good short crust, with the addition 
of a saltspoonful of essence of anchovy to every 
two ounces of flour, a dust of coralline pepper, 
and a few drops of carmine, as it might be 
rather a sickly colour without this. Very nice 
little biscuits can be made from this, suitable 
for handing about in the savoury course. 

fl eedice gaa ying a helping in the 
is chiefly or garnishing or helping 
f ing of savoury dishes. Sift half a pound 
of flour, mix three raw yolks of eggs into it, 
a little salt and coralline pepper. Work into a 
stiff dough with water. Roll out very thinly, 
cut into narrow strips, and cook in boiling milk 
and water for about twenty minutes. 

PASTRY BOTTOMS 

for erecting cakes and sweets on are made as 
follows: Rub two ounces of butter into half a. 
pound of flour, add two ounces of castor sugar 
and one egg. Make into a very stiff paste with 
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@ little cold water. Roll out and cut into a 
aie = Bake in vi porate oven for 
‘nalf'an hour. Then press it, trimming off any 
irregular edges. 

FLORENTINE PASTRY 
ris short crust with the addition of ground 
almonds in the pro of two ounces of 
ground almonds to half a pound of flour. This 
‘pastry is nice for making little cakes of or 
making into cornet shapes, with the help of 
-cornet shaped moulds, and filling with cream. 

CHEESE PASTRY 

«may be made as follows: Rub two ounces of 
butter into four ounces of flour. Add a little 
‘salt and coralline pepper and one and a half 
ounces Parmesan cheese. Make a dough of 
this with the yolk of an and a little cold 
water. Roll out and make into little biscuits, 
or use for tartlets. 


GENOESE PASTRY 


a cake mixture and will be treated 
t heading. 


jones of ee which only comes sctoiony 
capac enjoy eve leasure, mo 
intellectual, and phyeloa. aa 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa can be obtained from 
all eae Rook, and stores, or from 60, 
61 and 62, B Row, London, E.C. 

Merit, and merit alone, is what we claim for 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and we are prepared to | 
send to any reader (a postcard Ho) 
names the Woman SiGNaL a dainty sample tin 
of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa. 
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COMMON DISEASES. 
2,—THE LUNGS. 


Lune troubles in the British Isles are more 
common than any other diseases. Simple 
_eatarrhs or colds lead to bronchitis and 
Anflammation of the nang: In addition to these 
minor troubles, the lungs are subject to 
diseases due to germs, such as consumption. 
“When at a mean sea level the oxygen is _plenti- 
fal, all the breathing capacity of the lungs is 
not used; but ascend, say, a mile above sea 
-Jevel, and all the lung substance is called into 
play. That is how consumptives are sent to 
“places a mile and more above sea level, where 
they are benefited and sometimes cured. 
Pneumonia is another disease due to germs. 
“More care is required in cold, damp weather to 
keep them free from trouble than any other 
-ergans of our body. The question of pure 
ir is a vital one, and exercise in all weathers 


6822.—LapIEs’ VESTS. 


These vests are worn with open coats and | 


jackets or with open front b 
are stylishly arranged over linings fitted by 
single bust darts, the under-arm gores and 
French backs being of lining only. The closing 
is in centre back with buttons and button-holes 
the neck being finished with close-fitting stock 


ues. The fronts 


air 


in the open air is of the utmost importance. | collars, over which ribbon is tied in a large bow 
But over and above all is the absolute necessity | at the back. No. 1 is illustrated made of 
for keeping the body in robust health. See embroidered s linen with a green satin 
chow quickly a weakly anemic person catches | stock bow at the neck. Gathers at the top and 


-cold, and how soon it flies to the lungs. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, with its pure Caracas 
‘Cocoa, Kola, Extract of Malt, and Extract of 
Hops, is not a medicine, but imparts nourish- | 
;ment, and comes to the rescue by building up 
; strength and vigour. 

Mothers who would keep their children in 
-.good health should give them morning and | 

evening Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa made with hot 
milk. Delicate men and women who have weak | 
jungs, to be hale, robust, and healthy should use 
1Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa morning and evening, and 
all men who have to be exposed to the bleak 
uncertainty of our trying climate should fortif 
themselves before they face their daily toil wi 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and they can then brave | 
the fury of the elements with equanimity. 
“The writer speaks from personal experience 
and from observation of the beneficial effects 
on others. Tea opens the pores and_ 
- temporarily excites, coffee stimulates the action 
_of the heart, whilst Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa gives 
_ strength, stamina, and builds up and strengthens 
the lung tissues. It is indeed a wonderful food | 
beverage. Nothing has ever been discovered | 
that can approach it in giving lightness of heart, 
_joy of life, fleetness of foot, and that general 
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bottom gracefully adjusts the fulness that falls 
in regular French pouch style. No. 2 is of 
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The stock bow is of violet satin ribbon. No. 3 
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pattern and directions for arranging being in- 
cluded in the pattern. Vests in this style are 
very serviceable and lend a pleasing variety to 
the otherwise plain toilettes. 
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The pattern, which is No. 6822, is cut in 
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Great Britain or abroad on receipt of 6d. in 
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Tue Ducuess oF FIFE AND TEMPERANCE.— 
We note the fact that the Duke of Fife is 
refusing to grant sites for distilleries on his 
estates. Such is not the custom of other 
Highland landlords, though honourable excep- 
tions are to be found in the Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon, and the Countess of Seafield. The 
Duchess of Fife is said to have an antipathy to 

Highlands dotted every here and 


there with distilleries, and that her husband’s 


refusal is largely due to her feeling on the 
subject. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 
By DR. ALICE VICKERY. 
Price 1/- 
HENRY RENSHAW, 356, Strand, W.C. 


The Science of a New Life. 


Bry JOHN COWAN, MD. 


A book well worth possessing by every thoughtful man 
and woman. 


Price 12/- net, post free. 


This book has received the highest testimonials and 
commendations from leading medical and religious critics ; 
has been heartily endorsed by all the leading ep aos 
and recommended to every well-wisher of the human race. 
marriage, it will 


If you are married, or are contemplatin, 
give you information worth hundreds ©; 
conferring a lasting 
upon your children. 
should study this work. 


Detailed Circular, Post Free. 


L. N. FOWLER & CO., 7, Imperial Arcade, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C. 


ae 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. 


The information contained in this book ought to be known 
by every Married Woman, and it will not harm the an- 
married€ to read. No book is written which goes 80 
thoroughly into matters relating to married women. Some 
may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the case, 
for knowledge is power and the means of attaining happi- 
ness. The book can be had in envelope from Dz. ALLINBOR 
B x Z, Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London, W., in 
return for a Postal Order for 1s. 2d. 


dollars, besides 
benefit not only upon yourself, but 
Every thinking man and woman 


in preserving blankets and furs 
from Moths. Sprinkle well with 
the Powder before putting away. > 
KILLS BLACKBEETLES & FLEAS. 
Tins 34., 64. and 1/- each. 
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Obtainable from the best Grocers, SANS ALCOHOL CO., 39, E 


from the . 
Name and address of nearest Agent supplied on application. 
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FOR AND ABOUT WOMEN. 


The Islington Guardians report that last year 
£358 were spent on tobacco for the male 
inmates of their workhouse. 

* * * 

Our Sisters IN Inp1A.—We learn from the 
een sa gee sabe ue ee of Re medical 
de ent pro t alf-a-dozen 
educated Brekoin girls as compounders for 
the Female Hospitals in the Province, and that 
the Government has quite approved of the 
suggestion. It will be remembered in this 
connection that only recently the District 
Board of Mysore undertook to train educated 
Brahmin girls as midwives. The Mysore 
Government is also trying its best to secure 
female teachers for the higher girls’ schools. 
To ensure this, we are told that should any of 
the young ladies who matriculate from H. H. 
the Maharani’s Girls’ School prosecute their 
study for the First-in-Arts examination, Govern- 
ment would pay them Rs. 50a month, in the 
may of scholarship and should they pass the 
F.A., that teachers’ appointments of Rs. 150 
each would be provided for them. This is a 
great inducement, and is, says the Daily Post, 
only another example of the advancing policy 
of Government in the direction of female 
education. 


* * * 


Cuckfield, Hayward’s Heath and Lindfield 
‘Women’s Liberal Association is sending the 
following to the secretaries of other associa- 
tions:—‘* March, 1898, Dear Madam,—My 
committee request’ me to inform you that the 
accompanying resolution will be sent up by 
them for submission to the council meeting of 
the Women’s Liberal Federation next June. 
They earnestly desire the support of your 
W.L.A., being convinced of the necessity existing 
for Liberal women to take a firm stand in this 
matter by refusing any longer to help in sendin 
+o the House of Commons men who are cpnaned 
to the extension of the Parliamentary Franchise 
+o women. Will you kindly therefore lay the 
resolution before your committee and ask them 
if they approve of it to instruct their delegates 
to vote in favour of it should it be brought 
forward at the meetings, next June. Hoping for 
@ favourable reply,—Yours truly, Fanny J. 
Cleare, hon. secretary.” The resolution is as 
follows: ‘That in the opinion of this council 
only such Liberal candidates as will support 
the cause of Woman’s Suffrage should receive 
the assistance of women at Parliamentary 


elections.”’ 


* * * 


DeatH oF Eveanor Marx.—Socialists in all 
parts of the world will regret to hear of the 
death of Eleanor Marx, which took place last 
‘week by suicide. She was the daughter of the 
famous collectivist, Dr. Karl Marx, and was his 
chief lieutenant when he was at the head of 
the international Socialistic movement. Since 
‘his death she had been a prominent figure in 
the ranks of the ‘New Unionists ” in London, 
by whom her loss will be deeply deplored. A 
‘splendid scholar and speaker, she took part in 
all international gatherings. She lived with 
Dr. Aveling, the well-known Socialistic author 
and lecturer, at the Den, Jew’s Walk, Syden- 
ham; but at the inquest on Saturday Dr. 
Aveling stated that although she had taken 
his name she was not his wife. From evi- 
dence given at the inquiry it appeared that 
Eleanor Marx had sent a letter to a local 
chemist, signed in Dr. Aveling’s name, asking 
for chloroform and prussic acid. The chemist, 
thinking that Dr. Aveling, whose degree is that 
of doctor of science, was a medical man, sent 
her these drugs, with a book for her to sign. 
On receiving the prussic acid she swallowed it, 
and died in a very short time. Dr. Aveling, 
who went into the witness-box, told the court 
that the lady had frequently said she would 
commit suicide, but he had looked upon the 
threat as idle talk. She had sometimes sug- 
gested that they should end their lives together 
as a way of ending their pecuniary difficulties. 
A verdict of temporary insanity was returned. 
The remains were cremated at Woking. 
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THAT GRAND OLD MAN. 
AN INTERVIEW. 
(From the Peterborough Express.) 


A Peterborough Express report mentions that 
Mr. E. Jebb, one of the oldest and most 
respected residents of the Cathedral city, who 
has been for many years a trusted employé of 
the Great Northern Railway Company, has 
been the subject of a remarkable interview. 

Mr. Jebb, who has resided for thirty-six 
ty at 44, St. Leonard’s-street, Peterborough, 

ad, a quarter of a century ago, the misfortune 
to fracture his right ankle, and has suffered 
from lameness since. In 1885 the inconvenience 
under which he then laboured as the result of 
his accident, was 
increased when 
he was attacked 
by sciatica in 
his left leg. In 
connection with 
this, which em- 
bodies the ac- 
count of a 
miraculous __re- 
covery from the 
attack of sciatica, 
a startling story 
was related by 
THIS GRAND OLD 
MAN to @ repre- 
sentative of the 
paper named. 

According to 
Mr.Jdebb’s 
statements, it is twelve years since he was the 
subject of the first attack of sciatica in the leg, 
and he was then 56 years of age. He con- 
trived to get about, but for the last three or 
four years, to use his own expression, “his 
sufferings were something awful.” To make 
matters worse, the pain extended to bis back, 
completely disabling him from working except 
now and then at add jobs at home. 

‘“‘Many « time,” said Mr. Jebb, ‘the pain 
has been so great I have had to take hold of 
anything that came in my way to support 
myself, just as if.I were a child learning to 
walk. My back became doubled, and the pain 
has struck me when I have been in the house 
and also in the street. Then I could not move 
a foot. Someone has had to lift my leg for me 
before I could proceed. Often I have had to 
stand and eat my food, as I could not sit down 
and when I have managed to get into a chair, 
I have had to sit in a position far from com- 
fortable, owing to the pain in my back. I 
cannot tell anyone the number of supposed 
remedies I have tried, all in vain, and I have 
tried doctors with no better result. At last 
they broke the news to me that I had a diseased 
hip, and should never be able to do anything 
more. Up to within a fortnight or three weeks 
ago, the pain was very much worse. I cannot 
describe it to you, except that it was an aching 
and gnawing one, just as though someone was 
pulling the flesh off my bones.” 

Interrogated at this point with regard to the 
cause of the remarkable cure which had been 
effected, Mr. Jebb resumed: ‘‘I will tell you. 
Ihave read over and over again in the news- 
papers of the cures by Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 
for Pale People. I thought I would try one 
more remedy, and hoping I should be lucky 
enough to be numbered amongst those who had 
received the blessing and benefit of their pro- 
perties, I sent for a box from Dr. Williams’ 
Medicine Company, and followed the instruc- 
tions laid down. It may almost appear to you 
to be past reason when I say that in a few 
hours after taking the first dose I noticed a glow 
spreading over my leg, just as if I had rubbed 
it with a towel, and I already felt easier. This 
was the new blood circulating. I 


HAD NOT DARED HOPE 


for an improvement so quickly, and I continued 
taking the pills. The third day, as I was 
sitting in my chair in a position which gave 
ease to my back, I suddenly felt I was able to 
straighten myself up. I don’t wish to make 
more of the matter than is the truth, but I 


, must confess I was startled. You have seen | 
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os about eee ee up. Look at me now. 
am more upright than many a younger man 
than myself. This is how I have been since 
that day, and I am thankful to say the pain 
has left both my leg and my back, and I am 
able to take a walk with ease. The pills, I am 
satisfied, without doubt have worked the cure 
in my case, and I can now be numbered 
amongst the many who have received benefit 
from them. I have only taken two boxes. I 
feel stronger and better in other ways, and it 
is a great relief to be free from pain.” 

Mr. Jebb’s account of these circumstances 
bears weight, coming from a person of his 
experience and _ respectable position. Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills have more patrons among 
educated people and the clergy than any other 
medicine, because the proprietors are always 
willing to state with equal candour whether 
they have cured a given ailment or not. 
Anyone may write to the Company oer and 
at length. These pills have cured paralysis, 
locomotor ataxy, rheumatism, sciatica, and the 
after-effects of influenza; also all diseases 
arising from the impoverishment of the blood, 
scrofula, rickets, chronic erysipelas, consump- 
tion of the bowels and lungs, anemia, pale and 
sallow complexion, general muscular weakness, 
loss of appetite, pale ee in the back, 
nervous headache and neuralgia, early decay, 
all forms of female weakness and hysteria. 
These pills are a tonic, not a purgative. They 
are genuine only with the full name, Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, and are 
sold by chemists and Dr. Williams’ Medicine 
Company, 46, Holborn-viaduct, London, E.C., 
at 2s. 9d. a box, or six boxes for 13s. 9d. Pink 
pi s sold loose or from glass jars are not Dr. 

illiams’. 


German Women.—A body of leading German 
‘‘ woman's rights women” have issued a mani- 
festo, in which they declare that the time has 
for ever gone when women had no responsibility 
for the public weal of the nation, and a new era 
has dawned, when they have the right to act as 
citizens of the State. The demands in this 
proclamation of the German women indicate 
that in the Fatherland they are not so well off 
as their cousins across the Channel. They 
demand women inspectors of factories where 
women work, and complain that German women 
have not by any means complete liberty in the 
formation of clubs or in convening of tapetnge: 
The chief point is, of course, the demand for 
female suffrage, and the manifesto urges ev 
woman in Germany to make her influence felt 
in the coming election through her menkind. 

* * * 


Accorp1nc to the latest statistics, the women 
in Sweden outnumber the men by 148,669. 
eal 


Onur Open Columns. 

[The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the cpinions expressed by correspondents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon.] 


VI-COCOA MANAGEMENT. 
60, 61 & 62, Bunhill Row, 
London, E.C., 
April 13th, 1898. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 

Mapam,—It has come to the knowledge of 
the Directors of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa (1898) 
Limited, that a report is in circulation that a 
Mr. Harness is in some way connected with or 
interested in the business of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- 
Cocoa (1898) Limited. Will you permit me to 
contradict this report publicly in your columns ? 
It is wholly without foundation. I speak with 
authority on the matter, for I am now Secretary 
to the present Vi-Cocoa Company ; I was Secre- 
tary to the former Vi-Cocoa Company during 
the whole period of its existence ; and I was in 
the employ of the owners of the business before 
either Company was formed. Hence I am ina 
position to state positively that no person of the 
name of Harness has ever been in any way con- 
cerned or interested in or in any way connected 
with that business or either Company. 

Yours faithfully, 
G. Brooke SMALLEY, 
Secretary to Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa (1898) Ltd. 
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CADBURY’s 


COCOA is COCOA, 


ad GOGOGA Lx. 


GADBURY’s is not a combination of drugs or a high—sounding 
alkalied article, it is 4 most sustaining and 


PERFECT 


refreshing beverage, being a FO O D and a drink combined. 


It is specially suitable FOR all times and all seasons. 


It is most building up the 
YOUNG 32 


nourishing for the 
For breakfast, supper, AN all times. 


“WE ARE GLAD TO GIVE 
IT THE HIGHEST 
Ez.” 


The Analyst says— 
‘* CADBURY ’s is 
the TYPICAL 
COCOA of 


The repairing the waste 
The Medica. ideal drink for the incidental to life. 


Magazine says— 
** CADBURY's, 
the most popular 

Cocoa of the day.” 


CADBURY's (*"2ix:""} COCOA. 


= - Sapphires or 
“fl Bubies, 

f 4 Pearls,and 320 
Diamonds, ‘all 
clear set. in 


Gold, £4 4s, 
Half-Hunting 
Case, Gold Key- 


WATCHMAKERS TO THE ssa 
JEWELLERS, DIAMOND MERCHANTS, 
AND SILVERSMITHS. 


OLD WATCHES 


AND JEWELLERY less Watch, ; 
BOUGHT FOR CASH £3 3s 
No. 208. OR TAKEN Plain % 
Pansy IN EXCHANGE. a ve 
Pendant Fanoy Dial, 
Watch. 
Enamelled in True Natural Colours, 6s SeLEnin ca the crete ” 
with Diamond Centre. PURCHASE of a £6 41 5 
Oboice Variety of Colours in Stock, WATCH.” 400 Illus- 8.4 
Finest Quality Movements, trations, 160 Pages, and Watch, 
18-ct. Gold, £6 15s. Post Free. £5 5s, 
Also in 14-ot. Gold, £4 
D E A R E Ss T 


SAPPHIRE . Topaz 


Our Newest Registered No. 211,798, “ DEAREST ”’ Bracelet, Fine Gold and Real Stones, £5 16s. 


Diamonp EMERALD AmetuystT Rusy EMERALD 


Rusy Eras Moonstone Emerato Moonstone . Berve Rusy Ametnyst Nepurite Crysourre Emeraro 


Our Newest Registered No. 312,237, “ REMEMBRANCE" Bracelet, Fine Gold and Real Stones, £6 15s. 
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